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Nee oe® Net bob ALANGE SHEET OF 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


BY GUSTAF SODERLUND, MANAGING DIRECTOR, SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN AB, 
STOCKHOLM 


It is becoming a tradition within Skandinaviska Banken that a statement on 
the Bank’s position according to the latest balance sheet is given at a conference 
in the beginning of each year to department heads and other representatives of 
the staff members. The following short review serves a similar purpose but the 
account has become more comprehensive, referring, as it does, to the progress 
over a longer period and being directed to a wider circle of readers, the Bank’s 
customers and business friends. 


From several points of view the past fifteen 
years in the history of Skandinaviska Banken 
merit a retrospective review. In the beginning of 
the period there looms the memory of the Kreuger 
crash; at the end the last balance sheet stands as 
evidence of the considerably more liquid position 
of the Swedish commercial banks. 

The serious crisis in the early 1930’s was the 
direct cause inducing Skandinaviska Banken to 
give the Kreuger concern aid to a greater extent 
and in other forms than before. Until then it had 
retained its granting of credits to lvar Kreuger 
and his concern within purely commercial limits. 
The extension of credits was undertaken after 
discussions with the Riksbank and with a promise 
of assistance from that source. The strain on the 
Bank’s liquidity resulting from this substantial 
grant of credits made it necessary for the State 
to intervene in support. The National Debt Office 
granted the Bank a 5'/, % capital loan of 100 
million kr. and reloaned credits of 114.7 million 
kr. at the same rate of interest. After the change 
in international economic conditions in 1933, how- 
ever, the Bank was soon in a position to repay the 
Government credits and to build up an even grea- 
ter credit balance with the State. In January, 1947, 
the Bank’s credit balance with the Riksbank and 
its investments in Treasury bills and short term 
Swedish bonds amounted to 438 million kr. In 
September, 1945, these short term credit balances 
had reached a maximum figure of 790 million kr. 
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Great difficulties were encountered in proving 
the Bank’s claims on the estate of the Kreuger 
concern owing to disputes regarding the right 
of possession to various assets. During the liqui- 
dation of these relations, the Bank was forced to 
take over considerable amounts in shares and 
bonds pledged as security for loans. First among 
these commitments was Boliden, whose shares 
(787,513) were paid by the Bank with 150 million 
kr. In addition, there were shares in a number of 
other Swedish enterprises, and German and other 
foreign Government bonds, or Government guar- 
anteed bonds. The future value of the acquired 
assets was extremely doubtful; to dispose of them 
immediately was not possible. The same was also 
true of some share interests which the Bank had 
been forced to take over in the crisis of the early 
1920’s. Long and patient waiting and caution 
was called for in order to protect the depositors 
of the Bank against the hazards entailed by the 
large possession of shares, as well as to preserve 
for the Bank’s shareholders the substantial values 
of the enterprises taken over. Opportunities for 
sales were seized when it could be done without 
accepting inadequate prices. In this way, both 
bonds and shares were gradually disposed of to 
a very great extent. Where disposal could not be 
made to advantage, the Bank entered upon another 
path. In 1937, it assisted in forming a holding 
company, AB Custos, to which certain larger 
share interests were sold. The shareholders of 
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the Bank were given the first opportunity to 
subscribe for shares in this company. It has had 
very satisfactory progress during its ten years of 
existence. 

The balance sheet for 1946 now presented lists 
the Bank’s remaining possession of shares at so 
modest a sum as 75.3 million kr. In this sum, the 
Boliden shares (now 782,468) are represented by 
68.9 million kr., or at 88 kr. per share, while the 
market rate at year’s end was 105 kr. The foreign 
bonds are booked at 3.5 million kr. The Bank’s 
advances on shares are no more than 112 million 
kr. Inasmuch as the total assets amount to 2,103 
million kr., the more hazardous business there- 
fore plays only a comparatively modest part in 
the present situation of the Bank. 

In another field, too, the Bank has experienced 
a considerable consolidation, i. e. in regard to the 
pension obligations towards the personnel. At 
the end of 1931, the Bank had an independent 
widows’ and orphans’ fund with a capital of 3.1 
million kr. In addition, there was, on the Bank’s 
own books, a pension fund of 4.5 million kr., 
which had to be utilized, however, in the extra- 
ordinary depreciations of 1932. In 1935, Bank- 
anstalldas Pensionskassa (the Pension Fund for 
Bank Employees) was founded, and since then 
a total of 47.3 million kr. have accumulated there 
for the pensions of the Bank’s personnel alone. 
In future, the Bank will only have to contribute 
the usual annual premiums for the pensions of 
its personnel. 

In the years preceding the war, the part of 
the income allocated for taxes, personnel costs 
and dividends, was 5 %, 66 % and 29 %, respec- 
tively; in 1945, the corresponding figures were 
17 %, 59 % and 24 %. 

The more abundant supply of money during 
the war has considerably increased the deposits 
in the commercial banks. The chances for an 
increase on the loaning side have been sharply 
limited, however, while a new phenomenon has 
turned up in the large investments in Govern- 
ment securities. This development has proved 
unfavourable for a profitable operation, and six 
of the smaller banks, Kreditbanken, Norrképings 
Folkbank, Vanersborgsbanken, Boras Bank, Dals- 
lands Bank and Sddermanlands Enskilda Bank, 


have safeguarded the continuation of their ac- 
tivity by amalgamation with larger banks during 
the war years. The last-mentioned three banks 
have merged with Skandinaviska Banken, and 
the total business of these four banks has in- 
creased, during the period from December, 1938, 
to December, 1946, from 1,413 to 2,103 million 
kr. in total assets; from 1,006 to 1,707 million 
kr. in deposits and from 868 to 1,370 million kr. 
in loans, or by 49, 70 and 58 %, respectively. 

There has been strong competition for loaning 
opportunities between different groups of finan- 
cial institutions, and an appeal for greater caution 
in the examination of credits may, in some cases, 
not be out of place. Now, however, there is a 
tendency towards greater demand for credits. 
Very extensive investments have absorbed the idle 
capital within many enterprises, and foreign 
credits put further demands on the capital market. 
There is a need, also within some of the com- 
mercial banks, to increase their capital and thus 
to restore a more favourable balance between 
their own capital and that of their customers. 
For a favourable development of the national 
economy it is therefore necessary that the contri- 
bution made by the saving public in providing 
capital for the Government, commerce and in- 
dustry, becomes duly appreciated. The big and 
small investors of capital ought to have the 
definite assurance that the powers of state are 
doing their utmost to create stability in regard to 
the money value and to create an armistice of 
long duration on the tax front. 


* 


The Bank’s activity in 1946 has been charac- 
terized by a considerable increase in the most 
important business branches. Loans to the public 
increased by no less than 306 million kr.; at 
year’s end the total was 1,372 million kr. The 
activity in the Documentary Credits Department 
has been extremely intense; during the whole 
year it has made very great demands on the 
available staff, at some times to the verge of 
collapse. After the war large and small payments 
in the foreign trade have regularly been liquidated 
by way of documentary credits, although one 
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would think that a more simple procedure could 
largely be used. The foreign exchange business 
increased in proportion to the foreign trade. 
Towards the end of the year, new bond loans for 
industries and municipalities became a current is- 
sue, in which transactions the cooperation of the 
banks was resorted to. 

In the Bank’s balance sheet, the growing bus- 
iness and its results can be seen in the accounts 
for interests, commissions and agio. The pro- 
fit on the interest account has also been in- 
fluenced by certain share sales made during the 
year, whereby reserved interest amounts have 
been released and put down to this account. If 
these are deducted and if, further, regard is paid 
to one-time phenomena of a corresponding nature 
in the balance sheet at the end of 1945, the interest 
account shows an increase by 2.5 million kr. The 
commission account has increased by 2.7 million 
kr. and the exchange account by 1.1 million kr. 

In the last year, opportunity was offered to 
dispose of part of the Bank’s share holding. The 
largest sales were the shares of Molnlycke Vaf- 
veri AB to AB Custos and the shares of Kohlswa 
Jernverks AB to AB Svenska Maskinverken. A 
book profit of 8.9 million kr. for the Bank re- 
sulted from the sale of these shares. 

With the growing business, the Bank’s general 
expenses account has also increased. Salaries and 
bonuses to the personnel make up an essential part 
of this. On one hand, the number of employees 
has increased by about 5 % during the year; on 
the other hand, the Bank has granted raises in 
salaries and paid out overtime bonuses. The total 
increase for salaries is 2.4 million kr. 

In addition to this, the general expenses account 
has been charged as before with contributions to 
Bankanstilldas Pensionskassa. During 1946, an 
extraordinary payment of 10.8 million kr. was 
made as compared to 2.1 million kr. during 1945. 
The sum has been calculated to comprise, first, 
final payment for insurance on those old age 
pensions which correspond to the salaries paid 
at the time of the establishment of the fund, and 
secondly, compensation for the reduction from 
5 to 3'/, % of the rate of interest paid on the 
Bankanstalldas Pensionskassa’s funds for these 
insurances in the Bank. 
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The net balance before depreciation and taxes 
amounts to 27.0 million kr. compared to 24.1 mil- 
lion kr. in 1945. 

In the balance sheet, a total of 8.4 million 
kr. has been written off on shares, bonds and 
claims, compared to 10.1 million kr. in 1945. The 
Boliden shares have been depreciated, in part, di- 
rectly with the yield received, 4.7 million kr.; in 
part, over and above this in the balance sheet, 
with 1.7 million kr. The depreciation on bonds and 
claims, a total of 6.3 million kr., is covered by 
profits on liquidations and recoveries to the sum 
of 1.5 million kr. 

Taxes defrayed, 5.8 million kr., have been 
charged on the trading account, and so, the tax 
reserve has been maintained at the same amount 
as at the end of 1944, i. e. 10.8 million kr. 

After this, a net profit of 12.8 million kr. is 
accounted for. With the amount of 1.5 million 
kr. remaining on contingencies account detached, 
and profits remaining from 1945 added, the share- 
holders have had at their disposal a total of 21.5 
million kr. In accordance with the suggestion of 
the Board the shareholder’s meeting decided to 
pay an unchanged dividend of 8.1 million kr. 
(==12 kr. per share of nominally 142 kr.) and 
to transfer 7 million kr. to the special reserve 
fund whereby the latter will be increased to 
45 millions kr. Thereafter, the Bank’s own funds 
will consist of capital fund, 95,708,000 kr.; re- 
serve fund, 49,292,000 kr.; special reserve 
fund, 45,000,000 kr.; and tax fund, 10,785,384 
kr., or, in all, 200,785,384 kr. A total of 6.4 mil- 
lion kr. remains on the profit and loss account 
to be carried over at balance. 

The balance sheet and profit and loss account 
for the year 1946 is to be found on the last but 
one page of the cover. 


If now, we think of the economic prospects of 
the present year and immediately thereafter, we 
shall have to consider, on the expenditure side, the 
consequences of the collective agreement with the 
personnel signed in the preceding year, and the 
proposal to increase the company tax by 25 %. 
The new agreement is estimated to entail an 
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increase of 2.5 to 3 million kr. in costs for 
salaries and pensions. It appears important, in 
view of this, to take advantage of all possibilities 
for a rationalization of the work within the Bank. 
Unfortunately, developments during the war have 
not been of a nature to simplify the bank work. 
On the contrary, Government interventions and 


regulations, especially in the field of foreign ex- 
change, have made the work more cumbersome 
and burdened due to extensive form filling. It is 
very important that all opportunities to create a 
relief in this respect be utilized, if the banks are 
to operate more simply and efficiently without 
neglecting an adequate service for their customers. 


~~ 
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LEON UININ GRCON Da RL CGES 


BY PER JACOBSSON, LL. D. 


It has been the practice in recent years to di- 
vide economists and administrators into “‘plan- 
ners” and “non-planners”, but such a division 
is in more than one respect misleading — not 
to say ridiculous. Every government must ne- 
cessarily plan its revenue and expenditure and 
does in fact do so, although not all with the 
same degree of sticcess. On the other hand, even 
Soviet Russia allows the individual a measure 
of personal freedom in the economic sphere, as 
elsewhere: agricultural producers, in particular, 
have from tinte to time been allowed to sell what 
remained of their output after the compulsory 
deliveries had been made. The question of official 
planning thus becomes a question of degree, 1. e. 
to what extent the government must regard it- 
self as responsible and to what extent it can 
leave matters to the free activity of the individual 
citizens. But in either case there must be plan- 
ning: by the government as far as its activities 
and interventions are concerned and by private 
people in so far as they are allowed to operate 
on their own. 

Apart from the general budget policy, about 
which so much was written in the inter-war 
period, governments which have gone in for na- 
tionalisation must ensure that the enterprises 
taken over are not run at a loss, liable to absorb 
part of the nation’s valuable savings, but that 
these enterprises also contribute to the funds of 
the general administration (including the cost 
of defence and the social charges) as well as to 
the volume of savings. In some countries the.na- 
tionalised enterprises have not as yet published 
any proper balance sheets, the reason being — 
as rumour has it — that the results are too bad 
for those in power to allow the true positions 
to be revealed. But it is essential that modern 
insistence on greater publicity with regard to 


business data (reflected, for instance, in some 
recent company acts) should have full play also 
as regards nationalised enterprises. Here the need 
may even be greater than elsewhere, since the 
corrective force of competition is usually lacking. 

Turning to questions of currency and credit, 
it must be stressed that even under the gold 
standard there was an element of management. 
Largely owing to good luck (including the fact 
that a sufficient annual production of gold was 
forthcoming) it so happened that a relatively 
stable price level was maintained from 1850 to 
1914; neither the various monetary authorities 
nor the government had to intervene in any 
spectacular way in order to achieve such a result, 
their task being rather to make the currency 
system work as smoothly as possible. But when 
after the first world war, the level of commod- 
ity prices had remained for a number of years 
(1922 to 1930) about 50 per cent. higher than 
in 1914, a state of tension arose, which was not 
unconnected with a marked scarcity of gold and 
which led before long to a sharp fall in com- 
modity prices. The danger that such a develop- 
ment might occur had already been foreseen at the 
Genoa Conference in 1922; before and after that 
year more than one clear-sighted economist had 
sounded a warning, strongly advising economy 
in the use of gold; but there was insufficient 
agreement on this point, the disastrous fall in 
prices which occurred in the years 1930—32 
bringing with it terrible consequences in the 
political field also. It can only be hoped that, 
having learnt by experience, the monetary and 
political authorities will not risk the recurrence 
of such a disaster. It is interesting to recall that 
the International Monetary Fund under the Bret- 
ton Woods scheme has been given special powers 
to make uniform changes in the par (1. e. the 
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gold) values of the various currencies; when a 
decision has been taken, it is to apply to all mem- 
ber countries except those which intimate within 
72 hours that they will not participate in the ad- 
justment. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding, how- 
ever, it should be made clear that uniform changes 
in the par values of all currencies can in no 
way be regarded as an unfailing remedy against 
economic depressions or against fluctuations in 
prices. It is still too fresh in our memories that 
after the reduction in the gold value of the dol- 
lar in 1933, the United States had to go on 
coping with an obstinately large volume of un- 
employment, which kept up to 9 million all 
through the years 1934—39. A change in the 
gold value of a currency will not suffice as a 
cure in itself; it should, moreover, be a very rare 
occurrence. There are other monetary means, in- 
cluding open-market operations and a rational 
use of the discount rate (an expedient which, 
having been under a cloud for a number of years, 
may gradually regain some of its importance) ; 
in addition, a sensible policy must be pursued 
in the economic field with regard to wages, 
tariffs, etc. It is clearly incumbent upon the 
monetary authorities to interpret the signs of the 
times and to be ready to take such steps as are in 
their power, should the price tendencies be mani- 
festly in the wrong direction. 

It is obvious that such measures as a uniform 
change in gold parities or even an alteration in the 
exchange rate of any individual currency must 
be very carefully considered before they are 
adopted, since the repercussions will make them- 
selves felt in many fields. The revaluation in the 
exchange value of the Swedish crown by about 
14 per cent. in July 1946 could be defended on 
the grounds that between the summer of 1939 
and the summer of 1946 the wage rates of 
Swedish industrial workers had risen by 40—45 
per cent., while in the United States and a num- 
ber of other countries the corresponding increase 
im wage rates was more like 60—65 per cent. 
Sweden was in a position to revalue its currency 
and by doing so it was able to avoid a sudden 
advance in both wages and prices. 
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1945 1946 
Averages June December 
Swede an ome 118 170 176 
United States ...- 145 148 183 
United Kingdom... 174 178 185 
Switzerland .... .- 208 201 207 
Denmark =...) sue 194 187 202 


Among the countries shown in the table, 
Sweden is the one in which the price level has 
risen least since 1939. The revaluation of the 
Swedish crown acted as a brake on the rise in 
prices, partly because it encouraged an increase 
in imports, which, in its turn, led to a loss of 
monetary reserves. 

Having taken such an important step as a 
revaluation of the crown, the Swedish Govern- 
ment would be bound to ensure that its policy with 
regard to credits, the balancing of the budget, 
wages, etc. was consistent with this measure. A 
demand was soon raised that the Government 
should convene a technical commission to review 
the whole economic and financial field and give 
its opinion on the lines to be followed. No such 
commission was, however, called together at the 
time. Only after Parliament had reopened in 
January 1947 were negotiations inaugurated with 
the non-governmental parties as to the formula- 
tion and application of an appropriate economic 
and financial policy. Judging from the daily press, 
it would seem as if the resistance which had made 
itself felt in the autumn against the appoint- 
ment of a technical commission emanated from 
certain labour circles, who seem to have feared 
that the conclusions of such a commission night 
run contrary to specific demands by the trade 
unions for increased wages. If that was the real 
ground for the rejection of the idea of a com- 
mission, the episode shows that a particular 
social group, whatever its general attitude to- 
wards planning may be, often becomes most dis- 
inclined to proceed with planning, should its own 
interests be in any way involved. 

War financing is largely deficit financing, no 
country having been able to meet its war ex- 
penditure from current revenue. It was, however, 
possible in the second world war to institute a 
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system of checks, subsidies and controls which 
not only prevented the additional money from 
causing any wild inflation but also held down 
living costs as well as wage rates. But, even so, 
prices could not be prevented from increasing 
by quite substantial percentages, wholesale prices 
rising between 50 and 100 per cent. in most 
countries. Now that nearly two years have passed 
since hostilities ceased, it is being more and more 
realised that a continuation of wartime controls 
stands in the way of an all-round recovery in 
peace production; to abolish the controls, it is, 
however, necessary to eliminate the root causes: 
the additions to the volume of purchasing power 
from huge budget deficits and the exceptional 
shortages of consumers’ goods. But many countries 
have found it difficult to regain their balance 
after the physical and moral exhaustion caused 
by the war and particularly by a long occupation. 
Experience gathered in the reconstruction period 
of 1920—26 shows conclusively that any attempts 
to deal only with appearances (such as a flight 
of capital) or to adopt only piecemeal solutions 
(such as the granting of temporary relief credits) 
have invariably failed. As pointed out in the 
resolutions adopted by the Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at its session in 
Paris on 3rd and 4th December 1946, it is ne- 
cessary, in order to put a currency on a solid 
basis, “to devise a@ comprehensive scheme pro- 
viding for a proper balance in the central and 
local budgets, the reconstitution of adequate 
monetary reserves, a sound relationship in the 
cost and price sector both internally and in rela- 
tion to other countries, with sufficient resources 
available for economic development. Foreign pay- 
ments on reparation and other account must be 
adjusted to the volume of foreign deliveries which 
can be made without unduly straining the financial 
position of the debtor countries”. 

In many countries plans for three, four or 
five years have been made and more or less def- 
initely ‘adopted’, but these plans are usually 
of another character than those envisaged in the 
resolutions of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. They often refer only to one sector of the 
economy, as when they seek to provide for a 
speedy re-equipment of industrial and commercial 


enterprises, while leaving financial matters such 
as the balancing of the budget to be dealt with 
in other ways. To obtain a grasp of a country’s 
problems, it is, however, necessary to get a gen- 
eral view of the situation, for only then can 
the most urgent needs be satisfied first. Since 
re-equipment of industry usually requires for- 
eign financial assistance, a primary task must 
generally be to restore the credit position so that 
the country concerned will be able to borrow 
abroad; but no country can expect to inspire 
confidence on ioreign money and capital markets 
unless its budget position is taken in hand and 
unless reasonable provision is made against pos- 
sible strain in the balance of payments. 

Although the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations in the years 1922 and 1923 
dealt with such seemingly hopeless cases as those 
of Austria and Hungary, its plans, which had 
been very carefully worked out, soon proved 
astonishingly successful. 

One element in these plans was a stabilisation 
of the two countries’ foreign exchange rates. In 
the situation now obtaining the great majority of 
countries have communicated to the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington par rates which 
have been adopted. But in many cases these rates 
clearly cannot be regarded as permanent equili- 
brium rates — a fact which was stressed by the 
Fund itself in a statement issued at the same 
time as the list of rates was made public. More- 
over, many countries do not as yet feel convinced 
that a relatively stable level of prices is likely to 
prevail on the world markets during the next 
few years. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce in its resolutions says explicitly that “spe- 
cial importance attaches to the realisation in the 
United States of a level of economic activity 
steady enough to serve generally as a basis of 
adjustment of prices and exchanges”. There can 
be little doubt that the American authorities are 
fully aware of the desirability of maintaining 
stability — not least in their own interests — their 
own people having suffered so much, in the inter- 
war period, from price fluctuations. When in the 
summer of 1946 the Americans proceeded to ab- 
olish most of the wartime control of prices, this 
undoubtedly aroused some apprehension in Eu- 
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rope, it being feared that prices would rise pre- 
cipitously. It should be added, however, that many 
European observers paid insufficient attention to 
the fact that from the beginning of 1946 the fed- 
eral budget in the United States had already 
been nearly in equilibrium, which made the abo- 
lition of controls less hazardous. 


January—June 1939 = 100 
Dec. June Nov. Dec. 
1945 1946 1946 1946 


Wholesale prices .....- - 140 148 176 183 
(Co: ii Whee 4) 5 Gg 5 oo 6 131 135 150 153 


It should be remembered that the index figures 
shown for June 1946, i. e. before the price con- 
trol had been abolished, were based on official 
prices, although some commiodities (for instance, 
meat) were mostly acquired on black markets at 
prices much higher than those officially fixed. 
The real price increase has thus been less than 
the indexes indicate. Moreover, in the last month 
of 1946 and early in 1947 there was a fall in 
prices of many consumers’ goods, including butter, 
shirts, household appliances, etc., a movement 
which has had a remarkable effect in sobering the 
markets making buyers more attentive to quality 
and more anxious to compare the prices quoted by 
different firms. A change would seem to have 
suddenly come over the whole economy: people 
seem no longer to be afraid of inflation but to 
fear, instead, that the great productive capacity of 
the United States will bring such an abundance of 
goods on the market that the public will not be 
able to buy what is offered and will be faced with 
a sharp fall in prices, bringing back depression 
and unemployment. Elsewhere, also, concern is 
beginning to be felt: there are in Latin America 
as well as in Europe a number of countries in 
which the domestic price level is so high that it 
would hardly be possible to retain the present 
exchange rates, were a sharp fall in prices to 
occur in the United States. 

Most experts would seem to agree that the 
continued increase in the supply of goods and 
services which can confidently be expected on 
the American markets is likely to bring down 
prices of a number of commodities, and it is also, 
as a rule, agreed that a certain downward ad- 


justment will have some useful effects; it will, 
for instance, force producers to adopt more ra- 
tional methods, cut out dead wood and reorganise 
inefficient services. But the real problem is 
whether the adjustment will involve so great a 
reduction in prices as to bring them into serious 
disequilibriun? with costs. So many factors in- 
fluence price developments that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to attempt a definite forecast. It 
would, however, seem as if those who believe in 
a marked fall in prices already in 1947 or 1948 
usually defend their view by referring to the 
price fall which occurred in 1920—21 in the Uni- 
ted States and soon spread to other countries. It 
may be of interest to show that between the 
situation then obtaining and the one in which we 
find ourselves to-day there are distinct differen- 
ces: 

1. When prices rose steeply in 1920, the Fede- 
ral Reserve Bank of New York raised its 
rate on 60 to 90-day commercial paper from 
4 to 7 per cent. and in the open market the 
prevailing rate for prime commercial paper 
(4—6 months) went to a peak of 8.13 per 
cent., the scarcity of funds being so great 
that time loans were practically unobtainable. 
Without any doubt, the dear-money policy 
was one of the nfain factors in breaking the 
boom. of 1920. 

Now, on the other hand, the cost of mion- 
ey in New York is still around 1 per cent. 
— a very vital difference. It was the mode 
not very long ago among economists to think 
that interest rates dominated price move- 
ments. That is certainly not always the 
case, but between 1 and 8 per cent. there is 
a difference that can hardly be without im- 
portance. Cheap money as at present con- 
tinued very probably acts as a prop against 
a sharp decline in prices, the question being, 
indeed, whether money is not too cheap in 
some markets, in that it encourages wrong 
valuations of capital assets and generally 
gives a stimulus to inflationary developments. 

2. Between the summer of 1919 and the sum- 
mer of 1920 the monetary gold stock of the 
United States suffered a loss of $460 mil- 
lion, which brought about a tightening of the 
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money market and a withdrawal of purchas- 
ing power. In 1946, on the other hand, the 
gold stock in the United States continued 
to rise, and it is almost certain that the same 
will happen in 1947, since it is likely that 
most of the newly produced gold will go to 
the great supplier of goods, the United 
States, as it did in the period 1921—24, and 
that such a flow will now, as 25 years ago, 
give support to the price level. 

3. The earnings of American workers rose pre- 
cipitously in 1920 to well beyond the peak 
reached during the war. This time, too, there 
has been a rise in wages, but relatively not 
as great; and there is a chance, after the 
staving-off of the dangerous coal conflict in 
the closing-months of 1946, that an impro- 
vement in real earnings may be obtained by 
a gradual lowering of prices; in that way 
it may be possible to avoid further sharp 
increases in nominal wages and thus reduce 
the risk of a serious disequilibrium between 
costs and prices. 

In taking stock of the present situation, the 

factors just mentioned should not be left out of 
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account. Jt is necessary to get rid of the fatalistic 
notion that it does not matter what the authorities 
do or leave undone. To give one example: it was 
foreseen long before hostilities ceased that after 
the war a time would arrive when gratuitous aid, 
as given by UNRRA and other institutions, would 
more or less come to an end; but it was hoped 
that the place of such aid would then be taken, at 
least at first, by various forms of official lending, 
inter alia by the Bretton Woods institutions, since 
it could not be expected that private lending would 
be resumed immediately. If for some reason or 
another there were an unintentional stoppage in 
the flow of loanable funds, this might react ad- 
versely on the movement of goods and the avail- 
ability of purchasing power on the American 
market. Thus Americans are just as interested 
as other people that no hitch should occur in the 
working of the newly set-up financial institu- 
tions. Generally it is well to remember that the 
trend of affairs is not to be judged purely from 
a comparison of present tendencies with those 
found 25 years ago. The decisive question is in 
what way we all handle the business now clearly 
before us. 
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A NEW INDEX 


CONFIDENCE CRISES AND DOCUMENTARY CREDITS 


BY P. BRUNDELL, DEPUTY MANAGING DIRECTOR, SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN AB, 
STOCKHOLM 


That field of science called statistics, so popu- 
lar these last few decades, has today expanded 
almost beyond all limits, as we all know full 
well. Where it has not actually become an end 
in itself it has tended to usurp an almost decisive 
influence on many questions in the most divers 
fields of activity, not least in the economic field. 
Preferably, statistics when at its best, according 
to the current opinion, shall end in an index, a 
rather mystical something to the unenlightened 
public, of whose creation — and perhaps also 
purpose — they have only a very obscure notion. 
Nor is the legendary man-in-the-street’s confi- 
dence in the index craze strengthened when he is 
confronted with its most well-known exponent, 
The Royal Social Board’s index for living costs. 
He cannot help noticing that its computations of 
the price developments within the country, where 
the necessities of life are concerned, are far from 
agreeing with his own practical observations in 
this field. 

After this introduction, it may seem bold to 
try to launch a new and, moreover, a rather unique 


index, especially as its creator is only a layman 
unconfused by academic wisdom. On the other 
hand, he is convinced of the absolute reliability 
of his “index” and can promise that it is a one- 
time phenomenon, excluding a possibility that it 
will haunt the financial columns with the regul- 
arity of a usual index. 

Now, what is this new index intended to 
register? Nothing more nor less than the “‘con- 
fidence crises” in the world during the past 27 
years and their influence on international com- 
merce. It sounds very complicated and therefore 
learned, but in reality it is amazingly simple and 
intelligible. The material for this “confidence in- 
dex’? — or rather, “distrust index” — has made 
itself, as it were. It simply consists of the annual 
income over the period, 1920—1946, from the 
documentary credit business of the Skandinaviska 
Banken’s Stockholm Office. The index curve is 
reproduced overleaf. 

A few notes are probably necessary to explain 
this latest outgrowth on the respectable index tree 
in more detail. It would be superfluous to explain 


Annual Income from Documentary Credit Transactions of the Skandinaviska Banken, Stockholm, 1920—4o0. 
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to the readers of this publication what is a docu- 
mentary credit. In peace, the majority of the 
large staple commodities, not to speak of the large 
quantities of smaller import and export goods, 
travel from country to country on running ac- 
counts. A Swedish producer of cellulose, let us 
say, most often ships his product direct to the 
foreign purchaser, which may be a large paper 
mill, or to his agent, if the purchaser is unknown 
or if he is of an out-of-the-way country, and the 
producer expects payment for the value of his 
product in the form of a routine cheque remit- 
tance or bank payment. If he wants to. be abso- 
lutely safe, the producer sends the title deeds of 
the shipment, 7. e. invoice, bill of lading and 
insurance policy, for collection through a bank. 
In the same way, but in the opposite order, pay- 
ments are made for imports to Sweden. 

As already pointed out, the above is the pre- 
vailing procedure when peace reigns in the 
world. When international confidence has been 
weakened or is completely shattered owing to 
serious crises or war, there is, fortunately, one 
factor that still stands; that is the trust, not to 
mention the friendship, between the large com- 
mercial banks in practically all the world. And 
it is thanks to this circumstance that foreign 
trade can carry on in the midst of a raging war, 
even though considerable difficulties often can- 
not be avoided. The instrument to be used in 
such circumstances is the documentary credit, 
and it has developed during the two World Wars 
in a way which was hardly dreamed of in the 
early years of this century. Documentary credit 
means that the businessmen of the different 
countries, no longer trusting each other as before, 
demand advance payment through a bank against 
shipping documents for any goods sold. 

There is nothing to be said against this prac- 
tice, and of course, least of all a banker has 
reason to regret the honourable part which the 
commercial banks are called upon to play in such 
transactions. But, however singular it may sound, 
there can sometimes be too much of good things. 
When events have gone so far that, two years 
after the end of the second World War, a big 
American firm believes it must use documentary 
credits to pay for a product bought from a 
first class Swedish firm, nay, from its own sub- 


sidiary in Sweden, even if the value does not 
exceed a few thousand kronor — and vice versa 
— then even a banker has a right to say that 
there is something wrong with international trust 
among businessmen. 


Here, however, another factor enters. It partly 
explains the persistent postwar lingering of the 
distrust cited above and simultaneously it relieves 
the business world from the sole responsibility 
for this circumstance. The factor in question is 
the foreign exchange regulations, which, seven 
years after its introduction in Sweden, still put a 
heavy drag on commerce and industry and espe- 
cially on international commerce. A foreign buyer 
of Swedish products simply does not dare remit 
cover to his supplier for fear that the amount 
might be frozen during the time of waiting. In 
spite of the increased costs entailed he prefers 
to arrange the matter in such a way that the 
commodity is paid through a bank after supplying 
the proper documents. But then, some people will 
rejoin, the Swedish exporter surely could ship 
his product and, following the old practice, trust 
that the foreign purchaser will eventually remit a 
cover by cheque. Here, another phenomenon typ- 
ical of the times turns up, however. We have 
been for a very long time in the midst of a 
“seller’s market”, where it is the seller who makes 
the terms. He need not take the trouble of grant- 
ing credits and have the inconvenience of waiting 
for payment of his product until it suits the buyer 
to remit it. There are, indeed, a lot of buyers! 
But wait until the situation revolves and we are 
in a “‘buyer’s market”, not to speak of the time 
when the days of the foreign exchange regulations 
are finished. Then, at least those outgrowths 
referred to above in the field of documentary 
credits, which among harassed bank officials have 
been adequately but unflatteringly classified as 
nuisance documentary credits, will surely disap- 
pear at once, to the great delight of the banks. 
3ut more about this later. 

After these digressions we come back to our 
“index”. Please notice how distrust flourished, 
as it were, immediately after the end of the 
first World War when foreign trade got in its 
stride again in 1920, the first real year of peace. 
As we all know, all emergency ordinances were 
cancelled fairly early at that time, and this fact 
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was reflected by a sharp fall in the income on 
documentary credits business, a sign of returning 
confidence. There followed the almost legendary 
1920’s with the moving, but perhaps slightly 
naive, belief in eternal peace under the aegis of 
the Leage of Nations. See how clearly its in- 
fluence on international trust is reflected in our 
index! The serious economic crisis of the early 
30’s, probably the most violent within living mem- 
ory, registered a small trace also on the front 
of international trust, but by and large it had no 
very great effect in this respect, as far as Sweden 
was concerned, probably owing to the absence of 
everything in the nature of restrictions for foreign 
exchange in our country at that time. Then came 
the latter part of the 30’s with the menace of war 
growing year by year during the palmy days of 
Nazism. Is it not as if one could follow the course 
of events by the curve? 

The unenlightened man might have expected 
that our “index” should have pointed essenti- 
ally more sharply upwards during the second 
World War than the curve shows. Actually, the 
international distrust in the field of commerce 
was almost absolute at various periods of the war. 
The situation became so bad, that, for instance, 
an Argentine bank dared not open a documentary 
credit in kronor in a Swedish bank for pay- 
ment of a product contracted for from here by 
way of a ship granted safe-conduct passage by 
both of the belligerents. Large amounts were in- 
volved for all the newsprint and other products 
which were then shipped to South America as a 
balance against all the necessities of various kinds 
which we ourselves brought in from that con- 
tinent. Traditionally, the opening of a document- 
ary credit would have involved a duty for the 
Argentine bank to provide cover in kronor with 
its Swedish bank correspondent. But in view of 
our country’s extremely delicate political situa- 
tion at that stage, such advance remittance to 
Sweden undeniably appeared highly inadvisable 
from the Argentine point of view. The Argen- 
tine banks certainly trusted their Swedish corres- 
pondents, with whom they always had had in- 
timate connections, but everything was over- 
shadowed by the risk of a sudden onslaught on 
our country and subsequent freezing of all for- 
eign credit balances in Swedish banks. Instead, 


the matter was arranged in the way that a 
documentary credit, preferably in American dol- 
lars and payable in Buenos Aires, was opened 
via a Swedish bank by he Argentine bank in 
favour of the Swedish exporter, to be drawn 
upon only after the product had arrived in Buenos 
Aires. On the other hand, the Swedish imports 
from Argentine and other countries visited by 
our safe-conduct boats, had to be paid, willy- 
nilly, in advance by confirmed documentary 
credits in Buenos Aires and elsewhere. Paren- 
thetically we may be permitted to point out that 
in this connection the Swedish banks took great 
risks upon themselves in the interest of Swedish 
national supply, of which businessmen and still 
more, the man in the street, were wholly ignorant. 

Distrust was thus at its height during the war. 
But why is not that fact reflected in full in our 
curve? Here our “index”, just as all other re- 
spectable indices, obviously requires a correction! 
The fact is simply that the exchange of commod- 
ities which could at all be arranged by docu- 
mentary credits, had a comparatively limited range 
in the years 1940—1945. The majority of our 
imports and exports in that period was of course 
settled via various “clearings”, in the first place, 
via the German-Swedish clearing. Now the field 
again is free. Please note that the year 1946, 
which brought us our greatest income on docu- 
mentary credit business, forms something like a 
monument over international distrust. 


The reader may feel slightly confused by find- 
ing in this narration a tone of discontent over 
the development in this field. Should not a bank 
official be delighted with a documentary credit 
business which brings his firm a substantial in- 
come? For some weeks past the finacial press 
has unanimously stressed the fortunate influence 
of this income on the profit and loss accounts of 
the banks during the past year. And here a re- 
presentative for these same banks is showing a 
surly face at the phenomenon! Well, it has al- 
ready been stated that there may be too much 
of a good thing. No sensible bank official will 
complain about ample employment and corres- 
pondingly ample income, but the former should 
preferably be as evenly distributed as possible 
over a given period, especially when the question 
is of this kind of work. Let us again refer to 
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our “index”. It can be clearly seen from it how 
the degree of employment must have fluctuated 
from time to time, and it now indicates a complete 
overload. The businessmen, as customers of the 
banks, need no assistance from a more or less 
queer index to certify to the correctness of the 
indications offered by our diagram on this point. 
Unfortunately, they almost daily have only too 
justified reasons for comp!aint against the banks’ 
manner of handling their documentary credit bus- 
iness. We shall not even mention such a bank 
tradition as replying to letters the same day as 
they arrive. The banks have long ago been forced 
to renounce this nice custom, and it may now 
take days, not to say weeks, before even rather 
important letters can be answered. Even worse 
is, that the rendering of accounts etc. no longer 
can be finished within a reasonable time. 

These anomalies which the banks are first to 
regret are not, as the uninformed man might be 
inclined to think, the result of a lack of desire 
among the banks to give their customers the best 
conceivable service, nor can they be taken as 
evidence of an incapacity to organize the work. 
It is not the easiest thing to meet the require- 
ments for efficiency when in a relatively short 
time a department expands from five to 40 or 50 
people. The irate businessman-customer will ask: 
why not engage more people? The answer is that 
the handling of documentary credit orders is an 
extremely exacting work which requires specialists 
at almost all stages, if not too great risks are to 
be run. A seemingly insignificant oversight in a 
small clause during the examination of the docu- 
ments handed in for documentary credit treatment, 
may — and has actually, especially in a falling 
market — lead to considerable losses for the banks. 
Add to this the familiarity demanded from the 
staff in the documentary credit department with 
the international languages as well as a lot of 


_ professional terms in each language, terms which 


may also have a different meaning in the same 


language, dependent on whether the order has 


come from this country or that, and anyone will 
immediately understand that the overload cannot 


easily be remedied just by engaging more people 


from commercial schools and ordinary office work, 
an expedient which would be hard to rely on in 
these days of labor shortage. It would be like 


manning a new factory department for the manu- 
facture of precision instruments with blacksmiths ! 

In this connection the extra burden put on the 
documentary credit department by the foreign ex- 
change regulations must not be forgotten. Count- 
less permissions must be requested, and countless 
forms must be filled and handed over to the 
Foreign Exchange Office at every stage of hand- 
ling a documentary credit. Add to this the pos- 
sibility that when the documentary credit depart- 
ments have at last been equipped with the neces- 
sary, gradually-trained forces, there may be a 
sudden change in the “confidence crisis” which 
causes the burden on this front to drop to a 
minimum. Look at the course of events from 
1920 to 1922! The banks are confident that they 
can well manage a great but fairly even amount 
of work, and a rapidly expanding business in 
other fields does not give them any fears. But 
the documentary credits with their demands for 
specially-trained officials, and an unpredictable 
load in time and extent, really puts before them 
problems that are very difficult to solve. Here, 
not even overtime almost to the verge of collapse, 
or loyalty and zeal on the part of all, which in 
most cases is above praise, will avail. 

On behalf of the banks one would like to 
answer the businessmen — exporters and im- 
porters alike — who certainly do not complain 
without reason, with the well-known adage from 
the Wild West: “Don’t shoot the pianist, he’s 
doing his best.” 


* 


Since the above was written in the beginning of 
March, a certain relaxation in the pressure of 
work has been noticeable in the documentary 
credit departments, which at first sight might be 
taken as a sign of recovery on the confidence 
front. Unfortunately, however, such a view is no 
doubt erroneous. Apparently we have again to 
do with one of those typical occasional devia- 
tions which call for an adjustment of our “index”, 
just as that which was caused by the exceptional 
conditions during the war. In the present case the 
cause of the deviation is no doubt the difficult 
ice conditions during the past two months which 
have entailed a stoppage of imports and exports 
and thus have brought a certain measure of relief 
in the work of the banks. 
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THE SWEDISH TARIFF 


BY H. G. TONNDORF 


Until 1939 Sweden’s commercial policy was 
principally a tariff policy. The trend towards 
quantitative regulations, which gained ground 
more and more in the 1930’s, has met with little 
response in Sweden. After the outbreak of World 
War II, controls on imports and foreign exchange 
were introduced, including also a supervision of 
import prices. This control system has been main- 
tained since then, but in the main it has not been 
applied for restrictive purposes. The import re- 
strictions introduced in the middle of March, 1947, 
which are intended to be short-lived, therefore 
constitute the first real deviation from Sweden’s 
traditional policy of relying primarily on the 
tariff in controlling her import trade. 

The Swedish customs tariff in force today 
dates back to 1911, and thus is one of the oldest 
tariffs in the world, if not the oldest. The original 
tariff has been revised time and again and nu- 
merous changes — increases as well as decreases 
— have been made in the course of the years. 
Despite all these changes, the essence of the 
present Swedish tariff system can be said to be 
the same as the one introduced almost 40 years 
ago. 
With the 1911 customs tariff, Sweden definit- 
ely entered upon a policy of moderate protec- 
tionism. Technically, the new tariff meant the 
transition to specific duties which now are respon- 
sible for three fourths of the entire customs 
revenue. From the start the Swedish customs tar- 
iff was modelled as a single-line tariff — with 
the same tariff rates for goods from all coun- 
tries. 

Within the wider framework of the commer- 
cial policy, the single-line tariff corresponds to 
the principle of equal treatment and the most- 
favoured-nation clause. Another guiding principle 
for Swedish commercial policy was the autonomy 
of the tariff policy: the customs tariff was to be 


shaped according to the country’s own needs, 
with a consequent reluctance to enter upon com- 
mercial bargaining or to sign tariff treaties en- 
tailing changes and binding of rates. The great 
majority of the trade treaties signed by Sweden 
up to 1939 therefore consist of simple trade trea- 
ties having as their main content the confirma- 
tion of the most-favoured nation clause. 

It is well known that in Europe as well as in 
America the post-war crisis of the early 1920's 
gave impetus to the protectionist trends. In Swe- 
den, too, conditions were favourable for tariff in- 
creases. The public finances were in a distressing 
situation ; the trade balance was passive, industry 
was troubled by foreign competition, and the ta- 
riff protection was weakened considerably by in- 
flation during and after the war. Resistance 
against an increase of the protective tariffs was 
strong, however, and a Government bill for doub- 
ling the industrial tariffs was rejected by the 
Riksdag. On the other hand, a great number of 
tariffs affecting tropical fruits, luxury items and 
other products which for the greater part were 
not manufactured within the country, were in- 
troduced, mainly for revenue purposes. 

Some of these tariffs were later reduced in 
trade treaties with Spain (1925) and Germany 
(1926). In connection with a revision of the 
customs tariff in 1929, slight modifications of 
the rates were carried out. Otherwise there was 
little development on the Swedish tariff front 
in the 1920’s. Increases of rates were on the 
whole very mild. 

With the coming of the 1930’s, Sweden’s com- 
mercial and tariff policy entered upon a new 
phase. For internal as well as external reasons 
a modification of the principles and methods 
applied until then became necessary to meet the 
new problems as they presented themselves. 

Agriculture was one field where a thorough re- 
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examination of the commercial policy pursued un- 
til the 1930’s became necessary. Until then agri- 
culture had lagged behind in the development 
of increased tariff protection. Now the agricul- 
tural economic situation deteriorated so radically 
that it could not be helped out of its distress by 
measures of a traditional type. An entirely new 
approach was considered necessary, involving con- 
trols of production, marketing, prices and imports. 

In order to create elbow-room for the rapidly 
expanding agricultural production, and to main- 
tain the purchasing power of the agricultural 
population, this industry was detached from the 
Swedish trade system based on tariffs and free 
markets. Instead, quantitative regulations were 
introduced, but they were modelled in such a way 
as to exclude discrimination against different im- 
port countries. Apart from these special restric- 
tions on agricultural products, introduced during 
the 1930’s, there are in Sweden as elsewhere, ad- 
ministrative and other regulations involving hid- 
den elements of protectionism and discrimination 
against imported commodities. 

Against the background of the more severe cli- 
mate within the politico-commercial sphere and 
the accompanying difficulties for Swedish export 
industries, an activization of the Swedish com- 
mercial policy was decided upon in 1932. The 
right to introduce tariff increases, until then the 
prerogative of the Riksdag, was transferred to 
the Cabinet under specific conditions. After the 
expiration of any tariff treaty the Cabinet might 
restore the tariff reductions granted in it (“Re- 
version Tariffs”). The Government also was 
granted the power, in periods when the Riksdag 
is not in session, to take recourse to tariff in- 
creases up to 300 % of the existing tariff rates 
(‘Fight or Negotiation Tariff Clause’’) as a meas- 
ure of reprisal or pressure. 

Most of the tariff increases of the 1930’s were 
put into effect in the years 1932—1933. They 
were modelled as emergency duties and as such 
they were intended for liquidation after the end 
of the crisis. Among the emergency duties intro- 
duced in 1932, there were some of a definite 
revenue character, while others — such as the 
duties on razor blades and radio receivers — 
should be considered as protective tariffs. Upon 


the expiration of the trade treaty with Germany 
in the beginning of 1933, the Government made 
use of its power to reintroduce the earlier higher 
tariff rates and in the same year the duties on cer- 
tain machines imported from Germany were rais- 
ed from 5 to 15 % as a counter measure against 
German tariff increases on Swedish export goods. 
In the autumn of 1933 the Swedish Government 
also made use of the Fight and Negotiation Ta- 
riff Clause to prevent the circumvention of two 
tariff increases decided upon earlier. No other 
use of these “retaliatory tariffs” has occurred. 


Closer Commercial Ties with the West. 


During the first three decades of this century 
the Swedish tariff policy was largely governed by 
considerations of German competition. This count- 
ry was by all odds the most important foreign 
competitor on the Swedish market supplying about 
one third of Sweden’s entire import market. In 
addition, the German treaty policy on several 
occasions caused quite a number of inconvenien- 
ces to Sweden. 

With the expiration of the German trade treaty 
in the beginning of 1933, Sweden on the whole 
regained its tariff autonomy, but this situation did 
not last long. On the contrary, Sweden was now 
much more than before involved in international 
tariff treaty policies. The treaties with Great 
Britain and the United States were to have the 
greatest importance in this respect. 

Both of these countries were newcomers in 
the field of tariff bargaining; Great Britain be- 
cause until 1931 it had been a free trade country 
and therefore had had no tariffs to discuss; the 
U. S. A. because until 1934 it had resolutely 
stuck to an autonomous tariff policy. 

The Anglo-Swedish trade treaty was concluded 
as early as 1933 and later became the prototype 
for the important trade treaties which Great Brit- 
ain made in the following years. In exchange for 
certain British concessions, 107 rates in the Swe- 
dish tariff were bound or lowered, most of them 
relating to textiles, but also including photo- 
graphic articles, certain metal goods, leather and 
rubber goods etc. In addition, the Swedish Go- 
vernment assumed the responsibility for not lett- 
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ing the British share of Swedish coal imports fall 
below 47 %. For comparison it may be mentioned 
that in the period 1927—1929, Sweden purchased 
45.4% of its coal supply from Great Britain. 

The treaty with the United States which fol- 
lowed two years later did not require as great 
modifications of the Swedish tariff rates as the 
treaty with Great Britain. Altogether, there were 
only 56 rate bindings ; 15 of those were reductions 
mainly intended to facilitate American fruit ex- 
ports. 

Largely as a result of these trade agreements 
with Great Britain and the United States, and 
also the absence of a new agreement with Ger- 
many, the importance of the Anglo-Saxon count- 
ries as sources of supply increased during the 
1930's. During the period 1930—1936, Swedish 
imports from Germany fell from 32 to 25 %, 
while the British share rose from 16 to 19 %. 
The position of the United States on the Swedish 
market was improved from 12 to 18 % in the 
period 1934—1938. 

In retrospect it becomes evident that during the 
period between the wars the Swedish tariff level 
increased markedly in several fields both in the 
matter of revenue tariffs and — especially in the 
1930's — protective tariffs. But a large part of 
these tariff increases must be regarded as a 
compensation for the rise of the price level since 
the time before the first World War. 


Duty-free and Dutiable Goods. 


In the fields concerned the tariff increases in- 
fluenced the industrial development and gave 
birth to new industries. The tariff increase on 
silk stockings and other knitted silks, which was 
introduced in 1921, gave rise to a large production 
which continued after the tariff in question was 
reduced five years later. No general trend to- 
wards self-sufficiency, however, was sought or ob- 
tained as a result of the tariff policy. This may 
best be shown by the fact that the share of the 
imports in the national income for 1939 was as 
high as ten years earlier. Numerous industries 
expanded under unchanged tariff rates and some 
industries — such as aluminium production — 
were established without any tariff protection at 
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all. In vast fields Swedish industry made itself 
relatively independent of the tariff protection dur- 
ing the years between the wars. 

Upon closer inspection of the Swedish tariff 
system it will be found that about one fifth of 
the items registered in the Swedish commercial 
statistics are duty-free products. Aside from raw 
materials for agriculture and industry the “free 
list’? contains numerous foodstuffs and fruits, 
and many finished and partly finished industrial 
goods, not a few of which are produced within 
Sweden. The part played by the duty-free im- 
ports within various main groups of the Swedish 
imports in 1937 is more fully illustrated in the 
following table. 


Table 1. The share of duty-free imports in 
Sweden's total imports in 1037. 


Duty-free 

Duty-free Total im- ed a 

imports ports | temtie 
ports 


in 1,000 kronor 
Livestock and animal pro- 


ducts : < e 28,725 42,240 68.0 
Vegetable products . . . . 113,255 222,851 50.8 
Fats, oils and wax. . 33,727 35,486 95.0 
Foodstuffs, tobacco and 

fodderss. 2, & eae 61,702 96,543 63.9 
Minerals7s hats ce est ie 323,884 377,622 85.3 
Chemicals, medical supplies, 

fertilizers, dyes, etc. . . 107,725 160,615 67.0 
Hides and fuss 2 oo... 27,009 58,467 46.2 
Rubber and rubber products 13,493 27.906 48.4 
Wood products and cork . 21,147 27,912 75.8 
Pulp and paper. .... 6,865 23,428 29.3 
Textiles eiicerc: ica cence es 102.222 324,275 Sie 
Shoes, hats, ete:. . . .. — 13,441 — 
Products of stone, clay, glass 3,353 36,250 9.3 
Precious metals and products 

thereof, precious stones, 

pearls). <5, pe oe 345 4,531 7.6 
Non-precious metals, iron 

and metal products 155,600 327,341 47.6 
Machines and appliances . 20,009 177,294 i112 
Transport equipment. . . 6,004 99,353 6.0 
Instruments.) sis eee 570 33,293 1.7 
Arms and ammunition . . _— 4,846 _ 
Miscellaneous . . . . .. 3,677 29,761 12.4 

Total 1,029,312 2,123,456 48.0 


The percentage of duty-free imports in the 
Swedish total imports thus was 48 % in 1937, 
or less than the 56 % for the years 1912—1914. 
The percentage of duty-free imports cannot be 
regarded as especially high. There are several 
countries showing higher figures, among them 
nations with a very heavy tariff protection, such 
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as the United States. This is very natural in view 
of the fact that a duty-free importation of goods 
that are not manufactured within the country, is 
well reconcilable with a high degree of protection- 
ism. In such countries a very large part of the 
imports often falls within the duty-free section, 
for the simple reason that the importation of 
dutiable goods is more or less effectively blocked. 

On the whole the free list does not occupy the 
special position in the Swedish tariff system 
as in some other countries. The transition from 
duty-free to dutiable goods is smother here. A 
comparatively general but moderate protection is 
characteristic of the Swedish tariff system. The 
duties naturally vary from group to group and 
from article to article but the goods upon which 
a duty of more than 30 % ad valorem is levied 
are few. 

Really prohibitive rates are therefore not very 
numerous. On the contrary, a study of the Swe- 
dish commercial statistics proves that the tariff 
rates have not prevented a lively foreign compe- 
tition on a broad front and that imported goods 
have gained access to the Swedish market even 
in fields where there exists a domestic production 
covering or exceeding the entire market con- 
sumption. Under the various headings of the Ta- 
riff, products of a wide range of prices and 
qualities enter the Swedish market. Among them 
there are not a few simple and inexpensive ar- 
ticles, despite the fact that the Swedish tariff 
system, being founded mainly on specific duties, 
is discriminating against low-priced merchandise. 

As far as the relative level of tariff rates on 
different commodities is concerned, the Swedish 
tariff undoubtedly has considerable shortcomings. 
Such shortcomings can, of course, be reduced as 
much as possible but they can never be wholly re- 
medied. This will become apparent by the very 
fact that the Swedish tariff system today com- 
prises slightly more than 2,000 headings which in 
reality do not refer to individual kinds of goods 
but to groups of articles, sometimes of a very 
heterogeneous nature. It is, however, no exaggera- 
tion to presume that normally Sweden imports at 
least 15,000 various kinds of goods of different 
prices of widely varying competitive and other 
conditions. To create a tariff system satisfactory 
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from all angles is obviously a technical and prac- 
tical impossibility under such circumstances. 

Efforts to create a reasonable adjustment of 
tariff protection have never ceased, however, and 
part of the tariff changes made between the wars 
have had this general direction. But the task has 
been made more difficult by the binding of rates 
which has been forced upon Sweden in the tariff 
treaties with various countries. Thus, by the fact 
that the high-quality worsteds were bound in the 
treaty with Great Britain, it has been impossible 
to rectify the anomaly that the duties on these, 
in percentage ad valorem, are only half of the 
duties levied upon simpler and less expensive 
worsteds. 


Sweden — “the Country with the Lowest 
Tariffs.” 


It is a tempting but far from simple task to 
compare the tariff rates of various countries. 
There exists no simple measure which could be 
adequate for such a purpose. 

Very often the “average tariff burden” has 
been chosen as basis for comparison. It is com- 
puted on the basis of customs revenue in percen- 
tage of the value of imports. It is easily seen, 
however, that in many cases this procedure will 
give entirely misleading results. The really high 
rates in a nation’s tariff system will not at all be 
represented, as they block importation and thus 
do not give any customs revenue. In high pro- 
tective tariff countries a very large part of the 
imports is, as a rule, accounted for by the free 
list, and consequently, the customs revenue in 
relation to the imports will be comparatively 
low. 

The only practicable way, therefore, is to 
attempt a statistical measurement of the average 
level of duties on a suitable selection of world 
trade items. Not even this method is without dis- 
advantages and pitfalls. Some rates may, for in- 
stance, be high but not prohibitive, others low but 
prohibitive. In the tariff system of some countries 
the revenue duties play a large part, although 
they are naturally of small interest in an in- 
vestigation principally intended to illustrate the 
level of protective tariffs. In some cases duties 
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might be called “fictitious” — because, properly 
speaking, they have no purpose to serve. iby 
for instance, Sweden assessed a high duty on 
jron ore, such a measure would obviously have 
no effect at all, i. ¢., it would not change the fact 
that there would be no importation of this item. 
Finally, attention should be called to the fact 
that the very selection and weighting of the com- 
modities offers difficult problems whose solution 
will greatly affect the final result. 

In consequence of their complicated nature and 
the extensive research work required for this task, 
it is understandable that there are only a small 
number of such investigations. In the following 
the results of three estimates are shown which 
merit special interest because they refer to three 
separate periods — 1913, 1925 and 1937. 


Average level of tariffs in various countrtes. 
1925 
(Acc. to the 1937 


(Acc. to the 
American Ta- 


1913 
(Acc. to the 


Swedish Tariff League of Na- 
tions Secreta- 


rie aE! riat. gee tiff League) 
B 3 
Sweden = 100 USA = 100 
Soe SA 4 oe 283 41 465 
Germany... . 110 13 279 
Inbronyegyay 5s 139 22 160 
italy en. aren 182 16 151 
Switzerland . . 46 10 128 
Great Britain . eats 5 118 
ANGRTNAE, gp 5H5 22 110 
USAR et tes D5 ax 31 100 
Japan +. Sih 98 
Belgium Beare 9 97 
France 201 12 85 
Canada is ie 15 76 
Netherlands. . ee 4 37 
hele GAG 100 12 33 
Denmark . . . 51 AA 
Norway ... 88 a5 
NMS, Fs gg 139 12 
Poland . ; Bion 21 
Czechoslovakia aleie 19 


* Before the first Wo1ld War Great Britain had no 
protective tariffs. 


* In 1913: Austria-Hungary. 
A 3 USA, Belgium and the Netherlands have not been 
included in the Swedish estimate Owing to the great number 
of ad valorem rates in these countries. 


It would take too long here to discuss the differ- 
ent methods applied in the above estimates and 
the shortcomings that may be said to adhere to 
them — shortcomings which, of course, limit the 
possibility of making comparisons between them. 
Serious objections may be directed towards them 
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all, not least towards the method used by the 
Tariff League. Although painstaking in detail, 
the selection and weighting of items appears in- 
appropriate, to the effect that Great Britain has 
been assessed a higher, and the United States a 
lower, tariff protection than corresponds to the 
actual facts. 

In regard to Sweden’s position in the inter- 
national tariff system, the Tariff and Treaty 
Committee notes that in 1913, Spain, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy and France had a higher, 
and Switzerland, Denmark and Norway, a lower 
tariff protection. No definite conclusions concern- 
ing changes in Sweden’s relative position up to 
1925 can be drawn from the existing material. 
According to the League of Nations estimate, 
nine countries showed a higher, four a lower, and 
two the same, tariff level as Sweden in the middle 
1920’s. It is probably correct to assume that 
Sweden at that time had moved a step down in the 
scale of tariff levels, although these shifts were 
not very marked up to 1925. 

Shortly after 1925 protectionism began to gain 
ground in several countries and this trend con- 
tinued during the 1930’s at an increased rate and 
on an ever broader front. Although Sweden, too, 
increased its protection by tariffs it lagged behind 
a great distance, not least in relation to countries 
which earlier had been content with a lower pro- 
tection than Sweden. Thus Great Britain passed 
the Swedish tariff level by her protective tariff le- 
gislation in 1932. Against the background of this 
international trend there is good reason for the 
assumption that in 1937, Sweden had the lowest 
tariff protection of all the important trade count- 
ries, a conclusion which has been brought out 
clearly in the American estimate. 

If there should be any uncertainty about Swe- 
den’s position as “the country with the lowest 
tariffs” before the second World War, today’s 
situation should not allow any doubt on this point. 
The reason is principally the decrease of the Swe- 
dish tariff protection which has resulted from the 
rise of prices in recent years. 

The reader will get a general idea of this de- 
crease in the real effect of the Swedish tariff 
system from the fact that the customs revenue, 
in relation to the value of the imports for the 
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period 1939—1945, has fallen from 9.4 % to 
6.9 %, or by 27 %. There have been no such 
changes in the composition of imports as would 
reduce customs revenue in the period mentioned, 
rather on the contrary. The following table pre- 


sents a few typical examples on the reduction of 
tariff protection since 1937. 


Table 3. Customs duties for various kinds of goods 
in the years 1937 and I045. 


(Rates converted into percentages of import values) 


- 1937 1945 
SSL CECERALIG inal s Wa traquel Vs. hai 4 falas, oat 9.8 7.4 
Cotton fabrics (maximum 60 warp threads, 

PI EDA Sl eS oe. GS eee gut Seen er 18.9 10.0 
Nvoollentstoekings®.) iy 4. <9 Kiar ¥ <1 s 14.1 5.6 
PAOterOUeduitOR SeChiONS: 5 <0.) 66 « - -s « 16.7 er 
SPAMIORS TSCISSOMSa ne eee wa a er we aS Der 3.9 
Insulators, porcelain, white. ....... 8.2 4.2 
SUMIPLMOMGLCES connec’ Sy Aine Ms ee ea eS 6.9 2.0 
eavellinpebags, leather) 0. & < «5 » << 10.8 4.1 


As will be seen from the above, the tariff pro- 
tection has been more or less drastically reduced, 
often to less than one half. This refers, of course, 
to the major portion of imports being subject to 
specific rates. The situation is entirely different 
for goods assessed ad valorem; machine tools, to- 
day as before the war, bear a duty of 15 %, type- 
writers 10 % ad valorem. The rise of prices has 
thus led to a disintegration of tariff protection 
inasmuch as goods imported at specific rates have 
been affected unfavourably in relation to goods 
of the ad valorem list, whose protection is un- 
changed. 


A similar condition existed during and after 
the first World War. Contrary to the situation 
at that time, no demands for increased tariff 
protection have been raised now, however, except 
for isolated cases. Instead, investigations are un- 
derway to determine in what measure Sweden 
can contribute by tariff reductions of its own in 
the face of a coming agreement for reciprocal 
tariff decreases. The widest scope for such mea- 
sures is to be found in the group of goods subject- 
ed to ad valorem rates. The chances for tariff 
reductions in this field appear so much greater as 
a large part of the imports in question came from 
Germany but must now be acquired from other 
countries at high prices in relation to domestic 
production costs. 

The lingering international shortage of goods 
on the one hand and the high level of production 
and employment in Sweden on the other are, of 
course, the principal reasons why no tariff pro- 
blems have as yet become current issues. More- 
over, the tariff problem is only a part of the 
greater problem of Swedish industry’s internatio- 
nal competitive position, where changes in pro- 
duction costs and prices in Sweden and abroad 
and shifts in the external value of the Swedish 
krona will have to be considered. Even if total 
production in the economy as a whole can be 
maintained on a high level, increasing foreign 
competition might well be felt later in some lines 
of production, particularly those which have been 
taken up during the recent years under the im- 
pact of prevailing shortages. 
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A small branch, Falsterbo, fitted up as an old- 
fashioned shipbroker’s office. as 


The bank has offices serving, among others, 
330,000 depositors who, as of January 31, 1947, 
had a total credit balance of 1,780,000,000 kro- 
nor. 


The Skandinaviska Banken once 
started its activities in two rented 
rooms in the Carnegie, or Chalmers 
House in Géteborg. In these old, 
dignified surroundings the Trust de- 
partment of the Géteborg office now 
tesides. 

aes 


A SWEDISH BANK FILM 


PICTURES FROM THE EVERYDAY LIFE IN A BANK 


In the same manner as many other enterprises, 
Skandinaviska Banken, too, has had a film pro- 
duced concerning the activities of the company. 
The work in a bank does not offer the same al- 
luring appearance as the daily activities in an 
industrial enterprise. An industrial film thrills 
the spectators by the sight of goods being trans- 
formed and refined under the influence of mighty 
but tamed powers. In the bank film, however, 
one views only rooms, papers and office machines, 
which do not give an immediate conception of 
what is transpiring. The interest of the outsider 
therefore is mostly knit to the personal angle 
of such a film; the life of the bank’s staff in 
their everyday work, and glimpses of them at 
rest and recreation outside office hours. 

A few scenes fron? that film are reproduced 
on the following pages, and, in a few instances, 


material from elsewhere for readers of our 


Quarterly Review. As a supplement to the picture 
collection, some information is given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs regarding the measures taken 
for the benefit and comfort of staff members 
and of the club life within the bank. 


Vacation Home. 


Upon the initiative of the late Mr. Herman 
Mannheimer, one of the bank’s Directors, the 
manor estate of Guldsmedshyttan, situated in a 
beautiful wooded mountain region typical of the 
mining district of Bergslagen, was remodelled in 
1927 as a vacation home for the staff of the 
bank and their families. A very low fee — about 
half of the actual costs — provides members 
with the opportunity to relax and rest in com- 
fortable and homely surroundings. The home has 
become very popular through the years. 
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The workday at the bank begins 
witht the opening of the mail. In 
Malm6 this task is performed in 
the old Board room, 


One of the cashier’s desks in the Stockholm central 
office. 


The cash turnover in this single office averages 115 
million kronor a day — 350,000 kronor a minute. 


A message by pneumatic 
mail tube to the Clearing 
department. 

The pneumatic mail tube of 
the Stockholm office expe- 
dites approximately 1,100 
messages a day. Yearly, trans- 
actions to the value of one 
billion kronor passes through 
the Clearing department. 


A meeting of the Directors 
is held every day at 12.30. 
(Stockholm) 


sec 
rc 


A section of the Documentary credit department 
in Stockholm. These departments required a 
total personnel of Io persons at the three cen- 
tral offices during the last few years of normal 
trade. Now more than i100 persons are kept 
busy, and following the end of the war over- 
time has been the rule. 


The Welfare Office 


was instituted for the benefit of those employees 
who wanted its service in making regular pay- 
ments, such as insurance fees, etc. This office 
also aids employees in their payment of larger 
expenses by distributing them over the year in 
equal monthly deductions. This system has proved 
especially valuable in late years in the payment 
of quarterly rents and taxes. From a fund made 
available by the bank, loans are granted the 
members. 


Some 80 per cent. of the emplyees now use the 
Welfare Office. 


Personnel Associations. 


The interest in athletics and rifle shooting is 
manifested in lively associations supported by 
annual contributions from the bank. The biggest 
contribution supports shooting; tennis is next. 
Other athletic branches on the regular schedule 


Pause in the clubroom after lunch. 
(Stockholm) 


are bandy and football, handball, light athletics, 
ski-ing, ‘‘orientation”’ races, bowling and gym- 
nastics. 

The sports centers, Polackstorp, outside Stock- 
holm, and Tjérnarp, in the province of Skane, 
have been opened to the sports clubs by the bank. 

To create a better understanding of art and 
greater experience in the purchase of good ob- 
jects, art associations have been formed at the 
three central offices. They have together more 
than 500 members. Members pay a monthly fee 
of two kr. for which they participate in art 
lotteries. Contributions are made by the bank 
to be used for lectures, exhibitions within the 
bank, purchases of art literature and other educa- 
tional activities. 

An association for more material purposes is 
the “Scandinavians’ Savings premiums Syndicate” 
with 1,000 members. By a monthly payment of 
10 kr. the members eventually become owners 
of 20 premium bonds. 


——————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
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Art exhibition in the lunchroom. 
(Stockholm) 


f <r anit atnrnaasn dt ead nen 


The sports center at Tjémarp — “a 


refreshing blending of comfort and 
primitiveness”’. 


A session at the Bridge 


Malmo. 


From the Vacation Home. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1947 


The General Situation. The course of events 
has clearly revealed the prevailing lack of equi- 
librium in Sweden’s national economy. Industrial 
production, now greater than ever before, cannot 
be further increased owing to lack of manpower, 
fuel and certain industrial raw materials. It is 
not enough to safeguard, at once, the extraor- 
dinarly industrial expansion, the extensive de- 
mand for housing and other consumer com- 
modities, the supply of barter goods for the for- 
eign trade and the deliveries to be made within 
the framework of the Government’s credit agree- 
ments with other countries. The appreciation of 
the value of the krona has resulted in a price re- 
duction for, and an increase of, imports. In this 
connection an increased import of luxuries has 
occurred. State authorities have assisted this 
movement by granting licences and foreign ex- 
change. Price subventions have also contributed 
to the increase of imports, while at the same time 
exports have been checked by price ceilings and 


federation of Industries Production Index. 
(1935 = 100.) 
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Pulp and Paper Industries. 


Iron and Steel Industry. 
Engineering Industry. 
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other conditions affecting prices. The great sur- 
plus of imports caused by these circumstances 
has resulted in a heavy drain upon the reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange of the Riksbank. 
In this situation it is impossible to continue to 
make extensive grants of credits to foreign coun- 
tries except for absolutely necessary politico- 
commercial purposes. The introduction of new 
regulations regarding the note cover has released 
part of the Riksbank’s go'd reserve and made 
possible payments of the import surplus. Financing 
of the imports, and certain loan demands due to 
the investment activity, led to a stiffening of the 
credit market towards the end of the past year, 
a fact which induced the Riksbank to make con- 
siderable purchases of bonds in order to support 
the market. Finally, the inflation menace has been 
enhanced by the increased purchasing power 
effected by higher wages and freer flow of 
money, while the current supplies of goods could 
not be increased to the same extent. The new econ- 


Foreign Trade. (Million Kr.) 


(Thick lines denote current 12-month averages.) 
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omic program announced in March attempts to 
protect the exchange position and the money 
value by two new restrictions: embargo on im- 
ports and stoppage of wage increases. The em- 
bargo on imports which, however, does not cover 
important raw materials and similar commodities, 
is unique in pro-free-trade Sweden in peace- 
time. The hope for its speedy revocation gains 
support from the belief that this measure could 
have been avoided. 

During the period November, 1946,—January, 
1947, the production index of the Federation of 
Swedish Industries was about 5 % above the pre- 
war level. The real production increase probably 
is slightly higher despite the fact that, for certain 
industrial groups, allowance could not be made 
for the decrease.in efficiency caused by the trans- 
fer of workers from one job to another and the 
use of unskilled labour. The great demand for 
manpower becomes apparent from the fact that 
the present estimated shortage is about 60,000 
workers, or about 10 % of the total number, 
notwithstanding the fact that foreign labour has 
been employed to a wide extent. The total num- 
ber of foreigners employed is reported at 63,000. 
The labour shortage has led to wage increases 
averaging 8 % from 1945 to 1946, and perhaps 
at a similar rate thereafter, whereas the output 
from the large producers of consumer commodities 
has hardly shown any appreciable increase, and 
important foodstuffs are still rationed. Under the 
influence of the inflation menace and tax regula- 


Wholesale Price and Cost of Living Indices. 
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1. Wholesale Price Index. 
2. Cost of Living Index. 
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tions, the industrial construction and investment 
activity has on the other hand been planned to a 
volume which is giving rise to apprehensions. 
Building permits for industry and housing in- 
creased by 50 and 20 %, respectively, in the past 
year, and the planned industrial investments for 
this year signify an increase of something like 
50 % as compared to those of last year. A more 
rigorous application of the restrictions for this 
activity seems to have been introduced. 

Government credits to foreign countries amount 
to roughly 3.9 billion kr., including credits granted 
by the Government and the Riksbank, and ap- 
propriations for export credit guarantees. There 
are, further, the non-Government credits and the 
gifts from the State and private persons to coun- 
tries and people abroad. This last item can be 
estimated at another two-thirds of a billion kr. 
The Government credits alone amount to nearly 
the same figure as the exports for the years 
1945—1946 and are causing difficulties because 
the goods exported on credit tie up production 
capacity which we need ourselves, without re- 
turning any foreign exchange for payment of 
corresponding imports. 

The total value of the foreign trade amounted 
to nearly six billion kr. in the past year and so 
broke all previous records. The imports were 
3,370 and the exports, 2,529 million kr. There was 
therefore an excess of imports over exports 
amounting to 841 million kr., as against an excess 
of exports over imports by 674 million kr. in 


The Riksbank’s Note Circulation and Gold and 
Foreign Exchange Holdings. (Million Kr.) 
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1945. In the trade with America the import 
stirplus was no less than 871 million kr. The im- 
port for the past year were much the same as 
before the war, however, if converted into the 
money value of the peace years. On the same 
basis the exports were 30 to 40 % smaller. 

In point of fact, it is really only consumer 
goods that have been imported in larger quantities 
than before the war. According to official cal- 
culations, the import increase for such com- 
modities is 18 %, while the import of fuel has 
decreased by 24 %, industrial and agricultural 
raw materials by 3 and 16 %, respectively, and 
building raw materials by 27 %. The importation 
of such luxury items as furs and silks has multi- 
plied and the importation of fruit has doubled. 
The share of the food, textile and clothing groups 
in the imports has risen from 35 % in 1938 to 
45 % in 1946, a trend which is also due to the 
difficulties in importing the normal quantities of 
fuel and raw materials. The exports are as usual 
dominated by a comparatively small number of 
large staple goods. Wood products, paper pulp and 
machines accounted for 61 % of the export value 
in the past year, compared to 46 % in 1938. In 
the current year the foreign trade so far has 
been heavily reduced owing to great and pro- 
longed blocking of the shipping traffic by ice. 


Capital Funds and Deposits of the Commercial 
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Banks. 


I. Capital Funds. 
2. Long-term Deposits. 
3. Demand Deposits. 
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imports 


Imports Exports 


Million kronor 


Jan.—Feb. 1939 - - - - 337 14 bs 
- >, “LOGS an Pee aS 52 — 
> x. 19466. ha ee 364 44 
) ao ee Tekye ee 341 364 


Over and above the regular payments in the 
trade with foreign countries there are two 
separate Government interventions which have 
affected the amount of the Riksbank’s reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange since the middle 
of 1946. The appreciation of the krona by c. 14 % 
in relation to foreign exchanges and gold was 
carried out July 13, 1946. In the first half of 
that month the value of the gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves (after deduction of the Riks- 
bank’s debts to foreign banks) decreased by 219 
million kr. During the period up to the end of 
February this year the net assets of gold and 
foreign exchange have decreased by a total of 
1,257 million kr., mainly as a consequence of 
the negative trade balance, and during the month 
of March, a further decrease from 1,608 to 1,286 
million kr. occurred under the influence, also, 
of the changed regulation for note cover. Details 
will be found in the following table. 


Investments of the Commercial Banks. (Milliard Kr.) 


I. Shares, Bills and Loans. (Exclusive of Advances against 
Mortgages and Bonds.) 

Mortgage Loans. 

Bond Investments and Advances on Bonds. 

4. Cash and Treasury Bills. 
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The Riksbank’s gold and foreign exchange reserves. 


(Million kronor) 


Foreign exchange Gold 
Liabi- = Market rn 
Assets lities Net SBN Total 
June 29, 1946 . 1,246 148 1,098 1,985 3,083 
julyeets,003 -. 1,284 130 1,154 1,710 2,864 
Feb. 28, 1947 . 619 179 440 1,168 1,€08 
March 3r, > . 510 179 331 955 1,286 


There is a continued strain on the capital and 
money markets, which makes itself felt by the 
fact that the increase of deposits in the financial 
institutions has come to a standstill, and that a 
distinctly increased demand for capital has ap- 
peared in the form of increased bank credits and 
issues on the share and bond markets. 


Deposits in banks and in agricultural credit institutions 
in Sweden (million kr.) 


37/12 1938 37/12 1945 3°/9 1946 3*/12 1946 


Commercial Banks. . 4,041 6,669 7,054 6,939 
Savings Banks 3,685 5,468 5,900 5,893 
Post Office Savings 
Bank! Veet es 618 1,422 1,554 1,559 
Agricultural Credit 
Institutions... . 59 193 228 235 
Total 8,403 13,752 14,736 14,626 


In February this year the deposits in the com- 
mercial banks had increased by 7.6 % and ad- 


The Government Debt. (Milliard Kr.) 


I. Bond Loans. 
2. Other Funded Debt. 
3. Floating Debt. 


Milli- Milli- 
ard ard 
Kr, Kr 
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vances by 19.0 %, compared to the same time last 
year, with the result that the deposit surplus of 
593 million kr. in February, 1946, has now turn- 
ed into a loan surplus of 55 million kr. The 
financing of this credit expansion has led to de- 
crease of cash amounts, Treasury bills and bonds 
from 2,135 to 1,570 million kr. 


Position of Commercial Banks. 


1946 1947 
Assets (in mill. kr.) Feb. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
NPT leo 25 ety Boys cheat Opies 249 243, 382° «= 306°~*~*=C 7 


Mreasuxy bills 7 = 5 . 665 256 252 358 428 


Swedish bonds. . . ge PI BiG 739 691 671 
Advances in Sweden 6,121 7,040 75242) 7,400 7284 
AASSEtS FADTOAG | Nanyet re ests 139 142 200 mice 214 
Sundry accounts .... 477 700 804 564 477 
Total 8,872 9,555 9,625 9,437 9,542 
Thereof, Swedish bonds 
and treasury bills. . . 1,886 1,429 991 1,049 1,099 
Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden. . . 6,714 6,897 6,939 7,067 7,226 
Liabilities abroad . . . . 426 568 518 500 513 
Share capital and reserve 
‘PEGE. 5 = ag 6 ooo 840 901 gor 902 928 
Sundry accounts ... . 892 1,189 1,267 968 875 
Total 8,872 9,555 9,625 9,437 9.542 


Foreign Exchange Market. For some time ru- 
mours of impending measures to restrict imports 
have stimulated advance purchases. Foreign ex- 


Bond Yields. 


— 3 % Government Bonds, 
--- 3 % Industrial Bonds. 
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Share Index. 


Home industries ..... - 
Other industries . . 


Of which 
Gringesberg Company 


Exporting engineering industries 
Other, including iron and steel ind. 
Wood-goods and pulp ind. 


Combined wood and iron ind. 


Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures 


1939 || 1940 || 1941 | 1942 | 1943] 1944 1945 1946 | 1947 
|| al als l|(eleyo) sates 
FIFE LE ELFT/ Fle ele] 2121212 lel 2 

i 1 | | | 

| | | | | | 
| | | | | / . | 
175 || 145 || 148 | 166 || 168} 168 | 188 || 195 | 200 | 192 | 193 | 193 | 194,207 | 195 | 185 | 
171 || 130 |] 155 || 178 188 || 195 || 220 || 241 | 238 | 230 | 230 | 233 | 237 || 254 255 | 244 
191 || 131 || 155 || 189 | 191 || 190 || 225 | 220 | 228 (235 237 243 251 284 | 285 / 267 
195 || 133 || 161 || 187 || 191 209 | 231 251 (252242 241 244 253 |269 | 271 257 | 
181 || 138 || 170 || 188 | 188) 181 || 199 | 218| 223 220 | 218 | 216 | 209 || 220 | 220 | 213 | 
124 || 104 || 119 || 135 || 153 || 160 || 190 212 | 217 | 208 | 207 | 210 | 215 || 229 | 232 | 228 | 
200 || 184 j, 211 || 250 | 278|/288 | 318 i 366 | 301 | 284 | 286 | 289 | 296 321 | 314 | 290 | 
192 || 143 || 156 || 169 || 178|| 190 || 223 | 238 | 246 | 232 | 230 | 232 | 232 | 241 | 236| 225 | 


change control has been made more rigorous and 
special licences are now demanded for forward 
exchange contracts. The demand for foreign ex- 


changes 1s still very great. 


On January 24, the effective clearing rate with 
Italy was changed to 1.60 by means of a compen- 
sation contribution issued in Italy. This contribu- 
tion is 125 % of the original clearing rate of 3.60. 
The clearing rates with Brussels — 67.21 and 
71.70, respectively — were erased on February 6. 
The quotation on Lisbon was changed from 
14.33—14.63 to 14.30—14.58 on March 10 to cor- 
respond with the changed quotation of the krona 
in Lisbon. The clearing rate with Denmark has 
ceased on April 1. Payments will thereafter be 
made through the banks. The rate has not yet 
been published. The commercial banks ceased to 


Industrial Share Indices. 


1. Home Market Industry. 
2. Other Industry. 
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are for the middle of the month. 


quote Finnish inland marks on March 10, in ac- 
cordance with the new Swedish-Finnish treaty. 


Stock Market. The stiffening of the money 
market towards the end of the past year had no 
effect on the quotations of shares, and from Oc- 
tober onwards a further rise in prices could be 
observed for most stocks. The good balance sheet 
of the Luossavaara Company improved the gen- 
eral buying demand. A steady tone also charac- 
terized the beginning of the new year on the 
Stock Exchange. In spite of unsettled labour 
negotiations and a risk for large tax increases 
there was an almost boom-like tone during Ja- 
nuary with new top quotations for the majority 
of shares and a remarkably large turnover. The 
steady tone was the result not only of optimism 
as regards company results but also of the pre- 


Bank Share Index. 
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ference for investments in real values which was 
aroused in the public mind by the fear of inflation. 

A slight decline in the upward trend of prices 
was observed in the latter part of January in con- 
nection with rumours concerning various details 
of the program for the money policy which was 
expected as the outcome of negotiations between 
the political parties. The following period has 
been characterized by certain anxiety which was 
further increased in the middle of March by the 
failure of the “inflation conference” and the ag- 
gravation of the international political situation. 

During the quarter the following share issues 
have been announced. 


Bonus issues. 


Mill. kr 
Trelleborgs Angfartygs A.B etospere Or 3 Gilden ny 2 6 l.5 
AB Atvidabergs Eodtstnens:: VS" ye 23.05%. 3 2:8 


New issues. 


AB G6teborgs Handelsbank 3 millon Preference shares, 3 
shares for 20 old at par, kr. 100. 


Forty thousand shares in Boras Wafveri AB, 
of nominally kr. 100, have been put on the market 
through Svenska Handelsbanken at the price of 
150 kr. per share and the value of the dividend 
coupon for 1946, 7 kr. There was heavy over- 
subscription, and the shares which have been in- 
troduced on the Stock Exchange, are now quoted 
above the price of issue. 


Bond Market. The outward flow of foreign ex- 
changes and the increased demand for capital with- 
in the country led to a more subdued tendency 
on the Bond Market towards the end of the past 
year and especially during its last two weeks. The 
Riksbank which, during the period January— 
October, did not have to increase its holding of 
bonds by purchase in the open market, made con- 
siderable purchases of Treasury bills and bonds 
to facilitate conversions of Government loans and 
to support the long prevalent 3 % interest rate on 
gilt-edged bonds. Under this influence the Riks- 
bank’s holding of Treasury bills and bonds, main- 
ly Government securities, increased by 603 million 
kr. during November and December, 1946, and 


by about 190 million kr. during the first quarter 
of this year. The Riksbank’s intervention at 
the time of a conversion operation reduced the 
Government’s bond debt by c. 245 million kr. 
during the last quarter of the past year, while 
the bond stocks of other borrowers showed a 
slight increase. The entire amount of bonds in 
circulation was 11.8 billion kr. at the end of the 
year compared with 11.9 and 11.0 billion, respec- 
tively, a quarter, and a year, earlier. 


Bond loans in circulation (million kr.). 


th 3%/y0 3°/, 31/12 
1938 1945 1946 1946 


Swedish Government. . . 1,841 7,293 8,213 7,968 
Mortgage banks. .... 1,919 2,502 2,569 2,630 
MUN Cipaliviesysais) sans 413 561 545 616 

Industrial and traffic com- 
DANIES CUCHE ie -men enn sees 1,119 610 595 595 
Total 5,292 10,966 11,922 11,809 


During the new year, the intervention of the 
Riksbank and statements from official sources 
have gradually dispersed the expectations of an 
interest rise. There is, however, considerable de- 
mand for capital, and the large companies quite 
often announce plans for expansion of their 
plants. The following major loan operations have 
taken place during the first quarter of the year. 


Interest Amount Issue 

Borrower tate in mill. price 

in % kr. in % 

(City Of Stockholms) «an 2) 3 55 100 

Cityion Goteporge. sone ee 3 17 100 

Resident. Mortg. Bank... . 3 ? 20 7 
Sw. Ships Mortg. Bank (loan 

IN Opa 7)e ate sacen ewe ue vl cae: 5 4 100 
AB Sveriges Litografiska Tryc- 

ReviGiOTe ture eee or ae w 3 +e) 100 
Max Sieverts Fabriks AB (Sie- 

verts Kabelverk). . . . 3 10 100 

SkG@nvika AB se. o ae Rs 3 28 100 

Rottneros Kraft AB . . 3 3 100 


Ford Motor Company AB (re- 
gistered certificates) . ... 4 5 100 


Norsk Skibs Hypothekbank A/S 3. ‘/2_ + 50 100 
* 29 million kr. offered for sale. — * Is sold privately at 
market price. — 3 In connection with conversion. — + Mainly 


intended for consolidation of shipbuilding credits in Sweden. 
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The AB Bofors has called for redemption as 
on May 15th, 1947, its 3°/4 % loan of 1937 — 
outstanding amount 3.9 million kronor — of fer- 
ing the holders conversion to 3 % by having their 


bonds stamped to such effect. 
In addition the following loans have been called 


without any offer of conversion. 


Amount in 


circulation kr. 


Mo och Domsjé AB 37/4 % 1937 - 6,153,000 
Strémsnas AB 3°/2 % 1937- - - + 3,283,000 
AB Umea Trimassefabrik 4 */2 % 


reg, certific, 1937 = + - = = 1,680,000 
AB Svenska Icopal- & Takpixfabri- 

ken 4 % 1937... - ow 292,000 
Municipal Bank of Norway 4 % 

1935. Sw. kr. 5 ht ieee & 3465000 


Called for 
redemption 
as on 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
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Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries 


million kronor 
(End of month) 


The Riksbank’s 


Stock of Gold1 


Stock of Gold and 


et Claims on 


Note Circulation 


V1: Foreign Countries! sy: 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total et cena Gntilion kr.) (million kr.) 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946] 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946] 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
553 | 800 | 465 |—166|—266|—288| 387 | 534 | 177 | 2006] 2019] 1254 | 2559 | 2819 | 1719 2335 2565 | 2660 
$85 | 771 | 320 |—178|—287/—299| 407 | 484 | 21 | 1996) 2019 | 1168 | 2581 | 2790 | 1488 | 2286 | 2441 | 2592 
575 | 805 —167|—314 408 | 491 1993 | 2 2568 | 2814 2283 | 2396 
571 | 792 —170)— 401 | 503 1998 | 2016 2569 | 2808 2301 | 2467 
604 | 897 —159|—347 445 | 665 1983 | 1998 2587 | 2895 2300 | 2404 
Gor | 916 — 163|—346 438 | 570 1972 | 1988 2573 | 2904 2279 | 2337 
580 | 988 —153|—436 427 | $52 2009 | 1985 2589 | 2973 2345 | 2397 
25 934 —158|— 376 437 | 596 1988 | 1990 2583 | 2024 2306 | 2379 
907 —157;—456 533 | 511 2010 1693 2700 | 2 2342 | 2388 
774 | 916 —195|—394 579 | 522 2013 | 170 2787 | 262 2382 | 2412 
814 | 880 —183|—422 631 | 458 2013 | 1698 2827 | 257 2450 | 251 
759 | 92i | —178\— 424 581 | 497 2012 | 1700 2771 | 2021 2391 | 24 
783 | 768 | —132|—442 651 | 326 1993 | 1690 2776 | 2458 2474 | 2508 
817 | 747 | —173|—426 644 | 321 1993 | 1534 2810 | 2281 2478 | 2497 
758 | 538 | —-255|—312 503 | 226 2024 | 1371 2782 | 1 2 ae 2720 
786 | 684 | ates 599 | 201 2003 | 1532 2789 | 2216 2538 | 2575 


| The figures comprise balances 


with foreign customers 


and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less 
amounts due to foreign customers 


At end of month 


Monthly averages 


* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items (included in the note cover) at their book values. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 
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Commercial Banks ~ Share Index Shares sold 
Advances Surplus of on the Stockholm 
Deposits Soll ills vedia : Deposits Home Other Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ally million er (million kr.) opp ti si (1000 kr.) 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 1947| 1945 | 1946 | 1947 ||1945| 1946|1947 | 1945|1946| 1947 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
6398 | 6814 | 7067 | 5141 | 5981 | 7305] 1257 | 833 | —238 | 188] 192) 201] 220/228) 254] 1049] 952 | 1026 
on byt 5226 519 bine 7281| 1111 | 594 |— 55 |, 191| 193] 195| 226| 233] 255] 944 995 776 
6368 6768 5206 | 6260 | 1162 | 508 191 | 190| 185] 227| 233| 244] 777 I 
6357 | 6765 5180 | 6120 | 1177 | 645 190 | 192] 194} 224/231 | 251] 923! 716 
6437 | 6898 5305 | 6381 eke pal) ts) 190} 195 230 | 241 682 725 
6377 | 6867 5342 | 6493 | 1035 | 374 191 ee: 231 | 238 887| 610 
6454 | 6851 5302 | 6561 1092 | 290 184| 1 223 | 237 679| 850 
6423 | 6872 5330 | 6478 I 394 188 | 195 228 | 239 749| 728 
sec 6992 5346 | 6594 1255 | 398 192 | 200 228 | 238 442| 54 
6704 | 7029 5442 | 6652 1262 | 377 193| 198 228 | 236 544] 51 
6828 | 7054 5458 | 6746 1370 | 308 195 | 192 228 | 230 450| 518 
6711 | 7025 5415 4 1296 | 361 is 197 228 | 235 479 | 528 
6877 | 7145 5490 | 6849 1387 | 296 190 | 193 222 | 230 $43 483 
6776 | 6897 $630 | 7041 1146 |—144 185 | 193 214 | 233 512| 57 
6939 5763 | 7242 906 |—303 183 | 194 214 | 237 479 | 1094 
6774 | 6994 5028 | 7044 1146 |— 50 188 | 193 217 | 233 5ur| 718 
. rie id Averages per 
Deposits from and loans to the public within The figures denote mid- Stock Exchange 
the country (at the end of the respective month) monthly average prices business day 
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Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


Ls nn 


Yield on Bonds Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) | Cost of Living 
(%) (1935 = 100) | Indes 
= | (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans || Import Goods | Export Goods All Goods | 
1948 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946| 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946| 1947 | 
| 
an... . . . «|| 3.25] 3.05| 3.04] 3-39] 3-02 | 3.00 || 287 | 253 | 257 208 | 207 | 214 | 195 | 185 | 194 || 241 | 241 | 246 
Vet. 5 ee ee 3.07 | 3.04| 3.04| 3.14] 2.98 | 3.02 || 288 | 254 | 258 208 | 208 | 214 ne 185 | 194 | . - 
March .. . «|| 3.04] 3.03] 3.05] 3.02] 2-98 | 3.02 |] 289 | 252 208 | 209 I 185 
I (Average) || 3.12 | 3.04 3.04 3-18] 2-99 | 3.02 288 | 253 208 | 208 | 195 | 185 | 
Nivel 5 5 op 8 © 3.04] 3.03 3.01 | 2.98 290 | 248 207 | 210 | 196 | 185 | 242 | 241 
Mayeueucn ace 3.04 3.03 3.02 | 2.98 gu 248 205 | 212 196 _ | - : 
Wein oe go 6 0 3°05 3.03 3.02 | 3.00 289 | 249 z0§ | 215 197 | I | 
II (Average) || 3.04.| 3.03 3.02] 2.99 289 | 248 206 | 212 196 | 185 i 
iby 6 a 0 8 3.05 | 3.03 3.02 | 2.98 288 | 249 20h Hazes 196 | 186 | 241 | 243 
ISR 8 So eo BrOgt 3:03 3.01] 2.98 262 | 250 205 | 211 194 | 185 } : 
Septmenaes seen < 3.05 | 3.03 3.00 | 2.98 263 | 250 205 | 210 | 191 | 185 
III (Average) || 3.05 | 3.03 3.01 | 2.98 271 | 249 205 | 212 | 194 | 185 | 
Oct. aR 3.03 | 3.03 2.99| 2.94 274 | 254 203 | 210 | 191 | 186 | 242 | 243 
INOVa nace 3.03 | 3.03 2.92 | 2.94 276 | 255 2OZ \iZEX | 191 | 190 } . 
Dechges wags ots 3.04.| 3.04 3.02 | 3.00 274 | 255 201 | 211 | 190 | 192 | | - | . 
IV (Average) |! 3.03 | 3.03 2.98 | 2.96 275 | 255 202 | 211 | 191 | 189 | 
Notes Calculated on market prices at | Refers to end 
middle of months | of quarters | 
Trade and Industry. 
Index of Pro- Numb f | 
Total Imports || Total Exports duction Unemployed | Ml eerie! \Unemployment in} 
(million kr.) || (million kr) |#¢ordingto Feder) Registered by || loaded Trucks | 7™*“° Unions 
of rae di Labour Commission |/on State Railways| (*) 
Jats a0. ~ | 100) 219) 9711) 26) 199) 222) 314) 12ae | Iso | Bzone) Se | 5 
Feber eae: 52| 189] 334|| 31 is 119 ae ea ; 12862 8s — hc as ‘oo es lp 
March... .|) 67| 226 35 | 167 84 | 128 vaca} Sra 2730 = 5% 
‘I (Average) || 75| 211 30 197 95 | 127 12824} 8504 | 08.3/113.8 | x3 Me 
Nobel c. a om a ac 41 | 267 31} 180 84 | 129 12044| 6534 --Q§.5 111.2 re 3.2 
May i a) ares 48 | 299 44| 237 84 | 129 10021 | 4594 | 04.5117 3 2. 
(anemone ten: 50} 283 125 | 222 85 | 128 7924! 3487 | 97.2 10 % “i €: 
II (Average) || 46] 283 67) 213 84 | 129 Seon yd | os — 3-5 | mt 
ly serene tei. | 300 209 | 238 Il§ | 126 5966 | 2704 | 100.6 107.1 Hs + 
Aug... es 9} 290 268 | 193 120 | 125 5406 | 2308 108.6 115. 3- ~ 
Septascme scape. 135| 206 245 | 234 122 | 127 405! SiNG Sh “3 3.2) aie 
- ne (Average) a 205 241 ae 119 | 126 5504| 2481 sepchare = rp 
COM sles 162 | 327 267 | 23 124 | 129 5842] 2782 |115. : : 
INOv ea ceenn 6 160| 345 240| 220 125 | 130 Pa / 15.5)119.4 3.2 | 22 
Dec eernirs. Mears 157 331 234 237 125 130 70k 35$7 113.4)/117.1 3-9 2.8 
4084 | 103.5|103.6 6. : 
IV (Average) | 160 334 247 | 232 125 | 130 6632| 3474 | 110.8) 113.4 ye Pe 
Notes Seasonal as Million kilom. |% of total members 
remove per month at end of month 
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Profit and Loss Account for the Year 1946 


DR. 


Salaries 17.512.000 

Staff Pensions 13.829.000 

Sundry Expenditure 6.837.000 38.178.000 
Amount charged off on 

Bonds and Debts (net) 4.961.000 
Taxes 5-757-000 


Net Profit for the Year 


12.762.000 


Kr. 61.658.000 


CR. 


Balance of Interest and 


Dividens 39.873.000 
Commissions, Agio, etc. 14.961.000 
Profits on Shares 
less Amount charged off 
on Shares 6.824.000 


Kr. 61.658.000 


Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1946 


ASSETS Kr. 


Cash 78.698.000 
Swedish Treasury Bills 166.300.000 
Bills 246.112.000 


Loans (secured) 
Current Accounts (secured) 


905-944.000 
222.161.000 
Due from other Banks 164.237.000 
Sundry Accounts 10.706.000 
Bonds 
Shares 


Bank Premises 


211.388.000 
7 5:280.000 


22.%340.000 


Kr. 2.103.166.000 


LIABILITIES aa 


Bills at sight in 


circulation 39-030.000 


Deposits: 
at sight 441.486.000 
at notice 1.278.711.000 —_1..790.197.000 


Due to other Banks 120.714.000 


Sundry Accounts 22.440.000 
Tax Reserve Fund 10.785.000 
Capital and Reserves 190.000.000 


Kr. 2.103.166.000 
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AK TITER Gigs 


Alsterbro 
Anderslév 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlov 

Asa 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Bettna 
Billesholm 
Bjorkvik 
Boden 
Boliden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromdlla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 
Backefors 


Dalby 
Dalsjéfors 


Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov — 


Falsterbo (*/6-3"/s) 


Flen 


GOTEBORG 


STOCKHOLM MALMO 
Offices and Branches: 
Gamleby Laholm Pitea Torshilla 
Gnesta Landskrona . Trelleborg 
Ramkvilla 

Grythyttan Lenhovda Renland Trosa 
Groénskara Lessebo R33 Tumba 
Gustavsfors Limmared Nevaiare Tuna 
Girsnas Link6ping Tystberga 
Gavle Loftahammar S:t Olof ‘f 
Gokalund Lomma Simrishamn - 4 
Goteborg Lulea Sj6bo ha 
(7 local branches) [und Skelleftehamn Vagnhirad 
Hallsberg Léderup Skelleftea Valla 
Halmstad Pad See Skivarp Vaxholm 
Hiillefors a: ee vee Vellinge 

ae almé Siviien : 
Halsingborg (seen Gillaryd ve 
Harnésand Micoie Vingaker 

Ae ae Solna : : 
Hoganas Mariefred a ae Vastervik 
Hérby Mellerud nis Vaxj6 

Stallarholmen 
Jarna nae Stjarnhov Ystad 
alilla 

Kalmar Mérbvl3 Stockholm Ammeberg 
Karlshamn sab foes Sadar te Amil 
Karlskoga Nore Sunn Animskog 
Katrineholm Norrképing aes Astorp 
rales ping Séderhamn 
Rope Ne Sddertilje Almhult 

es Nyké6ping Sddra Vi Angelholm 
Kristianstad Nynashamn 
ert Sdlvesborg Oreb 
K : Oxelésund ar 

ungsor Teckomatorp  Orkelljunga 
K6ping Perstorp Tollarp Overum 


a 


